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strips in accordance with the rotation of crops observed by
his neighbours. Besides the arable fields there were also
meadows, enclosed for hay-harvest, and divided into portions
by lot or rotation or custom, and after hay-harvest thrown
open again for the cattle to pasture upon.1 In most cases
there was also some permanent pasture or wood, into which
the cattle were turned, either " without stint" or in numbers
proportioned to the extent of each man's holding.

In modern times arable lands thus divided have been
known as " common," " eoininonable," "open," or " inter-
mixed " fields; and the meadows are often called " Lammas
lands," from the day on which the enclosures are removed.2

Supposing such fields and meadows were owned in
common by a group of freemen, the condition of things would
be what is called the mark system. But the manorial system
was something very different; for in a manor the land was
regarded as the property, not of the cultivators, but of a
lord. It was divided into that part cultivated for the
immediate benefit of the lord, the demesne or inland? and
that held of him by tenants, the land in vilhnage; the latter
being usually three-fifths or two-thirds of the whole. The
demesne consisted partly of separate closes, partly of acres
scattered among those of the tenants in the common fields;4
and we may, later, see reason to believe that originally the
lord's portion had consisted entirely of such scattered acres,
with possibly a rather larger farmyard around his house
than those of the rest of the villagers. Of the land held in
villenage, far the greater part was held in wliole or half
virgates or yardlands, known in the north as Jiusbandlandsf in
some parts of the south as wistas* The virgate was a hold-
ing made up of scattered acre or half-acre strips in the three
fields, with appurtenant and proportionate rights to meadow
and pasture; and its extent, there can be no doubt, was